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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 


oR, 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 
CHRISTY HOLGATE. 


¥: Stor her!” I shouted again and again to 
Christy Holgate, as I pointed the pistol 

at his head through the window of the cab. 
When I first made my appearance, he had 
thrust his head and shoulders through the 
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window, apparently to examine the situation, 
and determine in what manner he could best 
dispose of me. I threatened to shoot him, and 
he drew in his head, placing himself where I 
could not see him without changing my posi- 
tion. 

I pointed the pistol at Christy, and threat- 
ened to fire; but I had as little taste for shoot- 
ing a man as I had for eating him, and I beg 
the privilege of adding, that I am not a canni- 
bal. I found it very easy to talk about firing, 
but very much harder to do it. Christy had 
proved that he was a villain, and a very mean 
villain too; but I found it quite impossible to 
carry my threat into execution. I could reason 
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it out that he deserved to be shot, and, as he 
was running away with my father’s money, 
and did not stop the engine when I told him 
to do so, that it would be perfectly right for me 
to shoot him. 

If I had been a bloodthirsty, brutal monster 
of sixteen, instead of an ordinary boy with 
human feelings, I suppose I could have fired 
the pistol while the muzzle covered the head of 
the rascal in the cab. If I had not been afraid 
of killing him, I think I should have fired; forI 

had considerable confidence in my skill asa 
marksman, though it had not been fortified by 
much practical experience. 

Though Christy had been very useful in 
enabling me to enlarge my knowledge of the 
mysteries of the marine engine, and though I 
was reasonably grateful to him for the privi- 
lege he had afforded me, I did not feel under 
great obligations to him. Whenever I made a 
trip with him in the engine-room, for the pur- 
pose of studying my favorite theme, he invaria- 
bly set me at work upon some dirty job, either 
at oiling the machinery or cleaning the bright 
parts. He was rather stout, and it was always 
my function to climb up and oil the gudgeons 
and other working parts of the walking-beam. 
I had done almost everything pertaining to an 
engine, under his direction. He used to praise 
me without stint, and call me a smart boy; 
which perhaps he intended as my reward, 
though I found it in the knowledge and ex- 
perience I had gained. 

I did not refrain from pressing the trigger of 
the revolver while aiming it at Christy’s head 
on account of the debt of obligation which 
weighed me down. I knew enough about an 
engine to make myself useful, and I worked 
hard for all the information I obtained. Still 
I considered myself indebted to him for the 
opportunities he had afforded me; and, if he 
had not chosen to be a villain, I am quite sure I 
should always have felt grateful to him, even 
while I paid in hard work for every scrap of 
knowledge I obtained from him. 

Christy and my father were quite intimate, 
though, as the steamer in which he served 
always lay nights and Sundays at the lower 
end of the lake, they had not been together 
much of late years. He had recommended my 
father for the position he then held in the flour 
mills. I know that my father felt under great 
obligations to him for the kind words he had 

| spoken in his favor, and had often urged me to 
help him all I could, encouraging me by the 
hope that I might, by and by, get a place as 
engineer on a steamboat. 

The engineer of the Ruoara — for this was 





the name of the steamer in which we had gone 
down to Ucayga — was a strange.man in some 
respects. He made a great deal of the service 
he had. rendered to my father and to me, and 
very little of the service we had rendered to 
him, for my father had often made him little 
presents, often lent him money, and had once, 
when the mills were not. working, run his 
steamer for him a week while he was sick, 
without any compensation. I never -thought 
Christy had any cause to complain of either 
of us. But I dislike this balancing of mutual 
obligations, and only do it in self-defence; for 
it is the kindness of the heart, and the real 
willingness to do another a favor, which con- 
stitute the obligation, rather than what is 
actually done. ‘And if ye do good to them 
that do good to you, what thenk, have ye? For 
sinners also do even the same.’ 

Christy was a man who always believed that 
the world was usinghim hardly. He was un- 
lucky, in his own estimation. The world never 
gave him his due, and everybody seemed to 
get the better of him. Though he had good 
wages, he was not worth atty money. He 
spent his earnings as fast as he got them; not 
in dissipation, that I am aware of, but he had 
a thriftless way of doing business. He never 
could get rid of the suspicion, that the world in 
general was cheating him; and for this reason 
he had an old grudge against. the world. On 
the passage to Ucayga he discoursed in his 
favorite strain with my father when he learned 
his errand. The unhappy man seemed to 
think that it was unjust to him for one in the 
same calling to have twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars in cash, while he had not a dollar began! 
his wages. 

The engineer of the steamer had not pluck 
enough to resent and resist injustice. Perhaps 
he thought that in introducing my father to his 
situation, he had been the making of him, and 
that he was therefore entitled to the lion's 
share of his savings for five years. Whatever he 
thought, he had deliberately formed his planto 
rob my father of his money, and had actually 
succeeded in his purpose. Christy knew the 
weak point of his intended victim, and had 
plied him with whiskey till he was in a situa- 
tion to be operated upon with impunity, | 
think my father wanted to drink again, and 
bad sent me for the tobacco so that I should 
not see him do so. 

My father afterwards told me that he recalled 
the movements of Christy when he took the 
pocket-book from him, though. he thought 
nothing of them at the time. 

‘Ralph, you are a good fellow — the best 
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fellow out! Let’s take one more drink,” said 
Christy, as reported by my father. 

“Ym a good fellow, Christy, and you're 
another,” replied the victim. ‘ Just one more 
drink;” and my father, in his maudlin affec- 
tion for his friend, had thrown his arms around 
histneck, and hugged him. 

During this inebriated embrace, Christy had 
taken the money from his pocket. After he 
had poured out the liquor, he found that his 
pocket-book was gone. The discovery para- 
lyzed him; but his head was too much mud- 
dled at first to permit him to reason on the 
circumstances. He remembered that he had 
felt the pocket-book only a few minutes before ; 
and, as soon as he could think, he was satisfied 
that his companion had robbed him, for the 
simple reason that no one else had been near 
him. He was ashamed of his own conduct. 
He was conscious that he had drank too much, 
and that this had been the occasion of his mis- 
fortune. 

ldo not know what Christy’s plan was, or 
how he expected to escape the consequences of 
his crime. He had easily shaken my father 
off, and made his escape. However hardly 
the world had used him, he was certainly more 
severe upon himself than his tyrant had ever 
been; for when a man commits a crime, he 
treats himself worse than any other man can 
treat him. I could not fathom the villain’s 
plan in running away with the locomotive. I 
doubt whether he had any purpose except to 
escape from immediate peril, and thus secure 
his ill-gotten prize. 

The circumstances had devolved upon me 
the responsibility of capturing the treacherous 
friend. Half a dozen times I threatened to 
shoot him if he did not stop the engine, but 
somehow my muscles did not seem to have the 
power to execute the threat. Christy had placed 
himself where I could not see him through the 
cab window. I examined the revolver, which 
contained two charges, and then walked up to 
the window. The villain had crouched down 
by the fire-box, evidently having a wholesome 
regard for the weapon in my hand. The en- 
gine was going at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and I judged that we had gone about ten 
miles. 

“Christy Holgate, I don’t want to shoot you, 
but ’' do it, as sure as you live, if you don't 
stop'her!” I shouted, as loud as I could yell, 
while I aimed the revolver at him again. 

“Don't fire, Wolf, and I’ll stop her as soon 
as T can,” he replied; and I think his guilty 
conscience terrified him quite as much as the 
pistol. 





He stood up, and I saw the pocket-book 
sticking out of his outside breast-pocket. | I 
concluded that he had taken it out to examine, 
its contents, and I felt pretty confident that I 
should have the satisfaction of restoring the 
lost treasure to my father. With the revolver, 
containing two bullets, I realized that 1 was 
master of the situation. 

Christy shut off the steam, and put on the 
break just as we entered a dense wood. As the 
speed of the engine slackened, I climbed upon 
the roof of the cab, and jumped down upon 
the wood in the tender. I took care not to go 
very near the villain, for, even with the pistol 
in my hand, I thought he was fully a match 
for me. 

‘**Do you mean to shoot me, after all I’ve 
done for you, Wolf?” said he, in a whining 
tone, as the engine stopped. 

‘IT didn’t think you would serve my father 
such a mean trick as you did,” I replied. ‘I 
will shoot you if you don’t give up that pocket- 
book.” 

‘I didn't mean to take your father’s money, 
Wolf. He and I have been good friends fora 
great many years, and I wouldn’t hurt him 
any more than I would myself.” 

* But you did take it.” 

‘* | didn't mean to keep it. I was only joking. 
I meant to give it back to him; but when he 
flew at me so, he made me mad.” 

‘* What did you run away on the engine for, 
then?” I demanded, willing, if possible, to ac- 
cept his explanation. 

“You got me into the scrape, and I hardly 
knew what I was about. I’m ruined now, and 
it won’t do for me to go back.” 

“You can go where you please; but give me 
that pocket-book, Christy, or we'll finish the 
business here,” I continued, raising the pistol 
again. 

“Of course I'll give it to you,” he answered, 
handing me the pocket-book. ‘ But I'm afraid 
to go back myself.” 

I put the treasure into my pocket, and felt 
that I had won the day. Christy jumped from 
the engine, and disappeared in the woods. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


I WAS entirely satisfied with myself as I put 
the pocket-book into my breast-pocket, and 
carefully buttoned my coat. I felt as though I 
had really done “a big thing,” allowing the 
phrase to mean even more than boys usually 
attach to it. How my father would rejoice to 
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see that money again! How thankful he would 
be for the success which had attended my ef- 
forts ! 

The pocket-book was in my possession, and 
I was too much excited to look into it. I was 
somewhat afraid, if I did not keep both eyes 
open, that Christy would come out of the woods 
and undo the work I had accomplished. I 
could hear him forcing his way through the 
underbrush as he retreatcd; but I still kept the 
revolver where I could make use of it if occa- 
sion required. It seemed to me then that my 
quarrel with Mr. Waddie had been a fortunate 
circumstance, since the possession of the pistol 
had enabled me to recover the pocket-book. I 
was rather thankful to the scion for his agency 
in the matter, and willing, when the time of 
settlement came, to make some concessions, if 
needful, to his vanity and pride. 

Christy had piled the wood into the fire-box 
for a hard run, and the locomotive was hissing 
and quivering with the pressure of steam upon 
it. By the unwritten law of succession, the 
care of the machine devolved upon me, and I 
am willing to confess that I was not displeased 
with the task imposed upon me. To run the 
engine alone, with no one to volunteer any in- 
structions or limitations to me, was a delight- 
ful duty; and I was so absorbed by the pros- 


pect that I gave no further thought to the 


pocketebook. It was and that was 
enough. 

I must run the locomotive back to Ucayga; 
but I was fully equal to the task. I knew every 
part of the machine, and had entire confidence 
in my own ability. I did not exactly like to 
run her backwards; but, as there was no turn- 
table at hand, I had no choice. Reversing the 
valves, I let on the steam very gradually, and 
the engine moved off according to my calcula- 
tions. I gave her more steam, and she began 
to rush over the rails at a velocity which star- 
tled me, when I considered that the motions of 
the machine were under my control. 

I had to keep a lookout over the top of the 
tender, and at the same time watch the fur- 
nace, the gauge-cocks, and the indicator; and 
of course I had to observe them much more 
closely than would have been necessary fora 
person of more experience. Having my hands 
and my head full, something less than thirty 
miles an hour was sufficient to gratify my am- 
bition. I knew nothing about the roads which 
crossed the track, and therefore I kept up a 
constant whistling and ringing of the bell. It 
was exciting, I can testify to any one who 
never tried to run a locomotive under similar 
circumstances. I was doing duty as engineer 


safe, 
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and fireman, and I could not think of anything 
but the business in hand. 

It would have been exceedingly awkward 
and unpleasant to burst the boiler, or run over 
a vehicle crossing the track, and I did not wish 
to have my first venture on a locomotive dam- 
aged by such an accident. I kepta sharp look- 
out, both before and behind me. It wasa new 
position to me, and I enjoyed the novelty of 
it, in spite of the fear of being blown up, or 
smashed by a collision. I kept the whistle 
sounding, and as the engine whirled around a 
bend, after I had been running fifteen or twenty 
minutes, I saw some men lifting a hand-car 
from the track in great haste. They had heard 
my warning in season to prevent the catastro- 
phe I dreaded. 

** Stop her!” shouted one of the party, with 
all his might, as the engine thundered by him. 

A glance at the party assured me that one 
of them was the engineer of the train. I shut 
off the steam, and put on the break. As it was 
a down grade, the engine went about a mile 
before I could stop her. But, as soon as I had 
brought her to a halt, I reversed the valves 
again, and went ahead till I came up with the 
party, who were just putting the hand-car upon 
the track again. The engineer and fireman 
leaped upon the foot-board. The former was 
much excited, and I was not a little surprised 
to find that he did not even thank me for bring- 
ing back his engine. 

** What does all this mean?” he demanded, 
with an oath. ‘‘ What did you run away with 
the engine for?” 

**T did not run away with her; I only brought 
her back,” I replied, indignantly. 

“ Who was the man that stole the money?” 

‘That was Christy Holgate; he was the 
man that run away with the engine.” 

‘Who are you?” 

“Tm Wolf Penniman. The money was 
stolen from my father. When I saw Christy 
leap into the cab, I jumped upon the cow- 
catcher.” 

‘‘Then you are the boy they were looking for 
down‘to the station.” 

“JT don’t know about that. I had a pistol, 
and I made Christy stop her, and give me the 
pocket-book. He got off then, and ran into the 
woods. I ran the engine back again.” 

“I’m sorry you didn’t shoot the rascal,” 
added the engineer, as he examined into the 
condition of the locomotive. 

““T got the pocket-book again, and that was 
all I wanted. I didn’t wish to kill him.” 

‘‘Who told you how to run an engine?” 
asked the engineer, as he started the locomotive. 
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“ My father is an engineer, and I’ve always 
been among engines, though I never ran a lo- 
comotive alone before.” 

“T suppose you think you can run one now.” 

“Yes, sir; I can put her through by day- 
light,” I replied, using a pet phrase of mine. 

“You have done very well, sonny,” said he, 
with a smile; and he could afford to smile, 
though he growled a great deal at being an 
hour behind time by the event of losing his 
engine. 

He asked me a great many questions about 
Christy and the robbery; and the conversation 
was only interrupted by our arrival at the 
Ucayga station, where the impatient passen- 
gers were waiting to continue their journey. 
I jumped off; the engine was shackled to the 
train again, and went on its way. 

“Hallo, Wolf!” called the captain of the 
steamer to me. ‘ Where is Christy?” 

“T don’t know, sir. He jumped off the loco- 
motive, and ran away into the woods.” 

A crowd of people gathered around me to 
hear my story, for the facts of the robbery had 
been related by my father. I felt the pocket- 
book in my coat, and declined to answer any 
questions till I had seen my father. I was told 
he was on board of the steamer, and I hastened 
to find him. He was in the engine-room, 
where — had left him. He was still deadly 
pale, and seemed to have grown ten years 
older in a single hour. 

“Where have you been, Wolf?” asked he, 
in a voice almost choking with emotion. 

“Thave been after Christy?” 

“Did you catch him?” he asked, in a sepul- 
chral tone. 

“I was on the engine with him. Here is 
your pocket-book, father.” 

He grasped it with convulsive energy, and 
seemed to grow young again in a moment. 
The crowd, most of whom were passengers in 
the steamer, gathered in the gangway, by the 
side of the engine-room, to learn the facts. In 
an excited manner I began to tell my story. 

“What does he say? Speak louder, boy!” 
called the men behind me. 

Though I did not feel like haranguing a mul- 
titude, T raised my voice. 

“Good! Good!” shouted the crowd, when 
I came to the point where I aimed the revolver 
at Christyin the cab. ‘“ Why didn’t you shoot 
him?” 

“When I drew a bead upon him, he stopped 
the engine, and gave up the pocket-book,” I 

continued, with boyish exhilaration. 
ir Wolf, you have saved me,” gasped my de- 
lighted father; ‘ but I am rather sorry you did 
hot shoot the villain.” 





‘‘ We are wasting the whole day here,” said 
the captain of the boat, nervously. ‘‘ We have 
no engineer now. Ralph, will you run us ap 
the lake?” 

“ Certainly I will,” replied my father, taking 
his place at the machinery. 

I sat down in the engine-room with him, 
and answered the questions he put to me about 
the affair. He obeyed the signals given him ~ 
by the bells, and as soon as the boat was going 
ahead at full speed, he took a seat at my side. 

‘Wolf, I have suffered more to-day than in 
all the rest of my lifetime,” said he, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow. ‘If I had lost 
that money, it would well nigh have killed me. 
It was alucky thing that you took that pistol 
from Waddie.” 

‘Tt happened just right; Christy was afraid 
of it, and when I got the muzzle to bear upon 
him, he came down like Crockett’s coon,” I 
answered, with no little self-complaisance. 

‘* Was he willing to give it up?” 

** He couldn’t help himself. If he hadn't 
given it up, I should have put a bullet through 
him.” 

‘*T’m glad you didn’t have to do that, on the 
whole, though I shouldn’t have cared much if 
you had shot him,” added my father, putting 
his hand upon the pocket-book to assure him- 
self of its present safety. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
believed Christy could be guilty of such a 
mean trick. But it was my fault, Wolf. You 
saw how it was done, and it has been a lesson 
to me which I shall never forget.” 

My father sighed heavily as he thought of 
the circumstances, and I fancy he promised 
himself then never again to touch whiskey. 

‘Did Christy open the pocket-book?” he 
asked, after a silence of some minutes. 

“IT don’t know. I didn’t see him open it, 
and I don’t know when he could have had 
time to do so,” I replied. 

‘Tt don’t look as though it had been touched,” 
said he, taking the pocket-book from his pock- 
et, and proceeding to open it. 

‘*T guess it is all right, father,” I added. 

‘All right!” gasped he. ‘ There is nota 
single dollar in it!” 

My father groaned in bitterness of spirit. I 
looked into the open pocket-book. The money 
had all been taken from it! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


er 


—— Lockyer, the astronomer, says the sun 
is so large that it would take a railway train 
nine years to go round it at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, while it would go round the 
earth in a month. 
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HOW BOB RAN AWAY. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


= thought he was badly used. He had 
enough to eat, to be sure, a nice bed to 
sleep in, and good warm clothes to wear; but, 
after all, that didn't amount to much. What 
sense was there in living unless one could have 
some fun? Boys were not like grown-up men, 
and didn’t expect to work aii the time. It was 
too bad to drudge from morning till night, and 
then have to go off to bed with the chickens. 
Every thought in Rob’s brain rebelled. 

May be you think he was out to work ona 
farm, and had a hard master. No such thing. 
He lived at home, with his father and mother, 
and two sweet little sisters. In the morning 
he had to do a few errands before he went to 
school, and sometimes his mother would ask 
him to take care of the baby. Then, after 
school, he played a while, waited on his mother, 
and did errands again. Supper over, he could 
study his lessons, read, have all his puzzles and 
dissecting map out, and very often, when his 
father had finished the paper, he would join 
his son's amusements. This doesn’t look as 
terrible to you as it did to Rob, I suppose. I 
think there are some little boys who would 
have quite enjoyed it. Rob used to. Cherry — 
that was the baby, though her name wasn't 
really Cherry — was very fond of him. She 
would go through all her cunning tricks for 
him, hold out her hands, and call him back, 
and be delighted when he whistled or sang. 
Jennie, his other sister, thought his block 
houses the most wonderful things in the world, 
and when he played with her a little while, was 
as happy as a queen. I dare say you wonder 
ihow Rob came to fancy his lot so hard. 

There had been a menagerie and circus at 
‘Westbrook. Mr. Marshall promised to take 
his son, as a number of the school boys were 
going. It made a great excitement, and the 
boys could hardly wait; especially when the 
procession came in town, with a band of music, 
ponies bedecked with gay trappings, and a great 
elephant with a man riding upon his back. 
Then the tent was a source of interest to them, 
for a crowd of them went down to Sharp’s Cor- 
ner, as the wide, clear space was called. They 
heard the tuning of the instruments, the various 
noises within, and saw two or three exceedingly 
jolly faces; especially one boy, who came out 
and talked with them ever so long, and told 
some marvelious stories. 

‘“Why, my son, how late you are!” Mrs. 
Marshall exclaimed, as Rob entered. It/was 
almost dark in the room. 





“Why, I didn’t think — it can't be six 
o'clock!” And Rob was as much surprised 
as any one. 

“T have had several calls,” Mrs. Marshall 
said, ‘“‘and Cherry was so sleepy that I had to 
put her to bed. So I'm rather behindhand,” 

“Tl hurry,” said Rob, with energy. And 
hurry he certainly did. Coal was -brought up, 
kindling-wood split, and he flew from store to 
store for different articles. He even helped his 
mother prepare supper, and in half an hour it 
was all ready. 

‘*'You’re a kind, cheerful boy, Rob,” his 
mother said, with a sweet smile. 

‘**T’m glad to help you.” And he really was. 

Mr. Marshall came in, changed his boots for 
slippers, and kissed Jennie. Of course Rob 
began to talk about the circus. 

‘You would be very much disappointed 
not to go,” Mr. Marshall asserted, rather than 
asked. 

‘*O, father,” — and Rob’s anxious eyes were 
full of eagerness, — ‘‘ I'd rather spend my own 
money.” 

Rob was in the habit of saving his pocket- 
money, or at least some of it, for extra occa- 
sions. 

“Tt isn’t the money; ” and his father smiled. 
‘* But, my son, I learned, about an hour ago, 
that a gentleman was coming to see me this 
evening on important business, and as he does 
not reside in town, it is the more necessary that 
I should see him when he does come. There 
will be another circus some time, though I am 
very sorry that I cannot go to-night.” 

“Tt isn’t very far,” said Rob. ‘“ Charley 
Brown is going alone, and lots of the other boys. 
Half the school will be there. O, father, let 
me go! I'll come directly home after it is 
over.” 

Mr. Marshall did not wish to; but Rob plead- 
ed so hard, and promised so much! Then his 
mother rather inclined to the indulgence, and 
presently it was agreed that he should be al- 
lowed to take care of himself, though Mr. 
Marshall did not quite approve. 

However, Rob went. The animals were 
rather stupid and sleepy, except the elephant, 
who was very entertaining. And there were 
some wonderful riding, leaping, climbing, fly- 
ing through the air, and a clown in a striped 
suit who kept everybody in roars of laughter. 
Altogether Rob thought it splendid. He kept 
his word, and went straight home afterwards; 
and Jennie loved dearly to hear about the 
horses, and the men who could do everything. 

The boys at school not only talked it over, 
but tried it over. They climbed poles, leaped 
upon each other’s shoulders, stood on their 
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heads; and this is the way, I think, Rob must. 


have had his idéas disarranged. For, after a 
while, instead of the bright, cheerful ‘Rob, he 
began to grow fretful, impatient, disobliging, 
and to think that he had it very hard. Other 
boys went out to play of evenings, and he 
couldn't. Ned Carlton had a circus in his 
father’s barn, and because Charley Brown dis- 
located his shoulder in some foolhardy feat, 
Mr. Marshall forbade his son attempting such 
dangerous amusements. 

Rob’s brain must have become pretty badly 
warped. He had shaken it round until every- 
thing was in the wrong place. And then, I 
suppose, after you have taken a view of the 
world standing on your head, it does look dif- 
ferent. Poor Rob! First his mother counselled 
him gently; then his father talked very rea- 
sonably; but all this had no effect. Then Rob 
was absolutely scolded, and finally punished. 

It.was a hard life. He couldn't do anything 
like other boys. Why, his mother even thought 
thathe might set the table, sweep off the flagged 
sidewalk, and do girl’s work. No other boy did 
it. And then, to tend Cherry, to have Jennie 
asking fifty questions, when he wanted to sit 
and think over his troubles. It was hard. 

Suddenly a bright idea came into his mind. 
He would run away. There were two boys 
with thé circus no larger than he, and the one 
who had talked so much to them said he earned 
lots of money. He could take care of himself. 
He wouldn’t be kept in the house all the time, 
nor made to do girl’s work, and scolded at con- 
tinually. He didn’t believe there was anybody 
in the world so cross as his father and mother. 

How to get away was his great trouble. He 
laid plan after plan, but they were all frus- 
trated. At last he heard that Moore & Geary’s 
Circus was to be at Bayport, a town five miles 
distant. Of course his father wouldn't let him 
go, although the neighbors around were talk- 
ing of attending it. If he could only get there, 
and persuade them to take him. They never 
staid more ‘than a night in a place, and he 
could go off with them the next morning. 
Yes, it was a capital idea. 

Mr. Marshall wondered a little that he did 
not tease to go. Rob kept his own counsel. 
At noon he kissed Cherry and Jennie, and cast 
a longing glance at his mother. It was rather 
hard to leave them; but he was sick and tired 
of staying at home. He slipped a little note 
under his mother’s work-box, for her to find 
when she dusted the following day. 

“Good by,” he said, with a great choking in 
his throat, and marched off bravely. At the 
corner he paused, turned down a street, and 
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was soon on his way to Bayport. He had 
three dollars and some extra clothing, that he 
had hidden about his person. He walked quite 
briskly for a while, then, as he grew tired, slack- 
ened his pace. The last mile was a pretty long 
pull. 

The circus tent looked quite natural to him. 
He stopped near it, and hung around, unde- 
cided what todo. There was a boy carrying 
in pails of water. 

“Take hold and help,” he said, presently. 
“They'll let you come in for nothin’ to-night.” 

So Rob took hold. The boy explained toa 
great, burly man, who stood glowering at the 
edge of the tent. 

‘Hurry up, or I’ll give you a taste of this; ” 
and he shook a small riding-whip at them. 

It was hard work after walking five miles, 
and it seemed to Rob that they meant to drain 
the town dry, so much water was needed. 

‘“Who are you?” the man asked, after 
a while. 

‘* A boy who wants to find employment.” 

‘** What are you doing here?” 

**T’ve left my last place;” and Rob’s con- 
science gave a hard twinge. Well, it wasn'ta 
falsehood altogether. Then he plucked up 
courage. With a little tremble in his voice, 
he asked if they didn’t want some one. 

**Do your parents live anywhere around 
here? or haven't you any?” 

‘I'm all alone.” And Rob knew that was a 
story, because he meant deliberate deception. 

‘*Come in, then, and let's see how smart you 
are.” 

Tired as he was, Rob made himself very use- 
ful. The man, whom they called Bill, watched 
him closely. After dark the people began to 
gather; but he kept pretty well out of sight. 
He was hungry and tired; but the riding soon 
began to interest him. If he could be the boy. 
who flew round the ring, sometimes in the air, 
sometimes on the horse’s back, he would be 
perfectly satisfied. 

“« Come, youngster, travel off home,” anoth- 
er person said, after the play was over. 

“T haven’t any home,” Rob said, stoutly. 

“‘Cap’n, I think you better take him!” ex- 
claimed his first friend. ‘‘ We want a boy.” 

They asked Rob several questions; but he 
gave an assumed name, and answered as well 
as he could. Finally they gave him a pile of 
old blankets to sleep upon, and he was glad to 
lie down. Every bone in his body ached; but 
in five minutes it was all forgotten. Indeed it 
seemed to him that he had hardly been there 
that length of time, when a rough shake awoke 
him. 


? 
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“ Come, get up! There’s lots of work to do. 
- No idlin’ here.” 

There were indeed ‘lots of work.” The 
morning was cold and gray,and Rob shivered at 
every step. Sawdust to be gathered up, boxes 
packed, tugging, lifting, a confusion of voices, 
and no little swearing. A cup of muddy cof- 
fee, without milk, was given him, and some 
hard crackers. The captain, as they called him, 
finally made a bargain with Rob, for they were 
very much in need of a boy. And, though the 
prospect was not at all inviting, Rob was not 
inclined to back out so soon. A few hours 
later they travelled off to a neighboring town; 
but every step gave Rob a great qualm of 
homesickness. 

Poor fellow! In a week all the romance had 
faded. The man who sang, the flying trapeze, 
no'longer charmed him; and now that he was 
used to the feats, they did not interest him as 
atfirst. Smoking kerosene, drunken men, and 
cages of animals not kept over clean, sickened 
him with their foul odors. He had to work 
hard, and was not unfrequently hurried with a 
kick or acuff. Tocrown his misfortunes, some 
one stole his three dollars; and when he made 
inquiries about it, he was only laughed at. 

Then he began to think of his clean, orderly 
home, and his dear parents. O, if he could 


only see Jennie and Cherry, and have one kiss 
of their soft lips! What a dunce he had been, 


to be sure! Why, those errands were nothing; 
and when he was tired at night, he could go to 
bed. How often his fond mother had come to 
tuck him in, and say a tender good night! He 
had repeated his prayers to himself, when he 
was not too tired to remember them; but it did 
seem cowardly to do it in that manner. And 
Sundays were nothing. What a heathenish 
manner of living! Rob was heartily sick of 
the whole affair, and as anxious to run back as 
he had once been to run away. How could he 
endure it? 

They were thirty miles from Westbrook now; 
where would they be in another week? The 
boy gave a great gasp. If he was going back, 
the sooner the better. Would they be glad to 
see him at home? Of course his father would 
punish him severely; but he deserved it. How 
much anxiety he must have caused them! 

When Rob had fairly decided, he was not 
long in putting his plans into execution. He 
hadynot a cent, and must walk every step of 
the way. How he was going to manage for 
something to eat he hardly knew; but for once 
he prayed heartily that God would lead him 
safely back to his pleasant home. 

So, one morning, finding himself unobserved, 
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he started off. He wasn’t the bright, tidy boy 
who had left Westbrook just a week ago. His 
clothes were quite shabby, and his face hada 
worn, tired look. But he trudged on bravely, 
Noon came, and he began to feel hungry, then 
tired; and presently it seemed as if he could not 
go a step farther. He sat down by the road- 
side, and could not keep back the tears. If he 
never had been so wicked and foolish as to run 
away! What would he do at night? 

A gentleman, coming along, stopped near 
him. Rob did not look up at first, being both 
ashamed and afraid. But the man seemed to 
linger, and Rob turned quite away. 

‘“* My boy,” the stranger said, coming nearer. 

Rob gave a glance, then a spring, and a 
glad cry. 

‘** Father! father!” And he was sobbing in 
his father’s arms, glad above all things to be 
there. 

For some moments Mr. Marshall asked no 
questions. Indeed, it was Rob who was full 
of curiosity to know how his father had hap- 
pened there just then. 

Mr. Marshall had suspected, the first night, 
that his son had gone to the circus. In a day 
or two he learned the truth; and he determined 
to let Rob try it for a few days, knowing he 
would soon be tired of the work. The night 
before, Mr. Marshall had come in town, mean- 
ing to take his son back with him, and was 
pleased to think that Rob had started of his 
own accord. They had a long talk, and Rob 
was so truly penitent that his father had not 
the heart to scold him. 

So they went back to Westbrook; and I can't 
tell you how glad Rob was to see his mother 
and little sisters. The house looked so nice! 
and there was his little room, clean and sweet, 
with its white bed and carpeted floor. He felt 
that he should never want to run away again. 

Luckily no one at school knew just where 
Rob had been; so nothing was ever said. But 
I can tell you one thing — Rob never thought 
he had it hard, or that any one was cross 
to him. He would take care of Cherry for 
hours, and work away as merry as a bee. 
In fact, his father and mother both thought 
running away had taught him a good lesson. 
I think his brain always was clearer; and I 
don't know of any boy who loved his parents 
better. But he did not practise standing on his 
head much after that. 

seesetintaleilisaaiacamesie 
THERE is a cistern or reservoir for 
bathing at the head. of the Castilian Fount, 
eon Mount Parnassus, and one of our distin- 
guished authors has recently taken a bath in it. 
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POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” ** Florentine Tales,” ‘Simon de 
Montfort,” ** Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘*A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


——— 


THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 


HIS genial and kind-hearted man is an 
example of what literary ambition and 
labor, combined with poetic susceptibilities, 
can accomplish; for few writers have achieved 
so great a reputation upon so small a poetic 


capital. 

Bred to the harassing profession of the law, 
in which he rose to the eminent station of a 
judge, — which in England, is considered justly 
a very proud position, since it requires great 
legal learning, a spotless reputation, as well as 
high social standing, —he yet so economized 
his time as to write several plays, which were 
very popular, and still form part of the acting 
drama. There is very little truth or nature in 
his “Ion,” or ‘* Massacre of Glencoe” — the 
two best of his plays; but they are so charm- 
ingly written, and are so well constructed, that 
they are equally pleasant to read or see per- 
formed. Both of them also abound in fine 
passages, worked up with great skill and effect, 
which, in the hands of a good actor, rouse the 
audience to enthusiasm. But Talfourd will be 
chiefly remembered as the friend, adviser, and 
genial host of literary men of the past age. Pos- 
sessed of a large income, his special delight was 
to gather at his table such men as Dickens, Bar- 
ry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Ainsworth, Browning, Tennyson, Barham, — 
the author of the Ingoldsby Legends, — Sydney 
Smith, Horne, Heraud, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
Macready, Douglas Jerrold. In a word, there 
is scarcely a person of any eminence, either in 
art or letters, but was on visiting terms with 
the emphatic and rubicund serjeant. And few 
men were more qualified to preside at a social 
feast than the graceful poet, distinguished law- 
yer, and eloquent debater; for, in addition to 
other claims to distinction, he was for several 
years a member of the British House of Com- 
mons, where he was always listened to with 
respect. 

The facts of Talfourd’s life are these: His 
father was a brewer, of Reading. Born in Staf- 
ford, January 26, 1795, he died suddenly in that 
town, March 13, 1854, of apoplexy, while sitting 
on the bench delivering a charge to the grand 
jury. In 1833 he was made a serjeant of law. 
In 1835 he was elected member of Parliament 
for Reading, which he represented in two Par- 
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liaments. In 1849 he was made a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. His published plays 
were Ion, Athenian Captive, Castilian, and the 
Massacre of Glencoe. He also published sever- 
al volumes of sketchy travels, a Life of Charles 
Lamb, some legal works, and numerous articles 
in the periodical literature of the time. He 
was a very skilful advocate, an anecdote of 
which I will here relate. 

When Frost and some of his fellow-enthusi- 
asts were tried at Gloucester for treason, — when 
it was really a mere local riot, — the presiding 
judge was Baron Garney, a man of the most 
merciless type, cast more in the mould of the 
bloodthirsty Judge Jeffreys of James II.’s time 
than an upright and enlightened English judge. 
Now, it so happened, that Garney, a bigoted 
Tory in his old age, had been, when young, a fiery 
Jacobin, and an enthusiastic admirer of Robes- 
pierre and his fellow-carnivalists of the French 
revolution. This fact he had learned from Mr. 
Rutt, Talfourd’s father-in-law, who had in his 
youth been bitten by the same mad dog, and 
who had belonged to an association called the 
Jacobin Club, of which Garney also himself 
had been a member. When Talfourd saw how 
unjustly Judge Garney was acting when pre- 
siding at the trial, he resolved to turn his 
knowledge to good account. He, therefore, in 
his defence, dwelt upon the excellent character 
these misguided enthusiasts had borne up to 
the time they unfortunately became involved 
in this political émeute, which Talfourd said 
was created by the oppressions of the govern- 
ment. He concluded in these words: ** And, 
my Lord” (addressing himself to Judge Gar- 
ney), ‘“‘let us not confound a youthful indis- 
cretion and political hallucination with a de- 
liberate and innate villany. Do not close the 
gates of mercy on these unfortunate men. 
Give them an opportunity for repentance. Cut 
them not off in the bud of their folly. How 
many of our public men, who are now orna- 
ments and blessings of society, have indulged 
in the youthful vanity of political clubs. I 
know myself an instance, which perhaps your 
lordship will allow me to quote as a case in 
point, and to the truth of which I appeal to 
your lordship’s recollection, as I strongly sus- 
pect you once knew the eminent man I allude 
to. He, like these violent and misguided men, 
was an enthusiastic admirer of those advanced 
doctrines which are so specially obnoxious to 
the powers that be. I am informed, by a re- 
liable witness, that this eminent ornament of 
the bar, this now stanch defender of monarchi- 
cal institutions, was in the habit, at this Jaco- 
bin club, of drinking such toasts as these: 
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‘The heart of that infamous tyrant, George 
Guelph III., roasted on the ribs of Billy Pitt.’ 
And, ‘ May we-see the bloated aristocrats ‘of 
Great Britain beasts of burden for our poor.’ 
Now, had this eminent man been condemned 
in the midst of this juvenile efflorescence of 
crude enthusiasm, and cut off as the govern- 
ment of to-day seems inclined to do with my 
humble and misguided clients, we should have, 
in our ignorance, destroyed one of the most 
illustrious men of the day. I therefore hope 
your lordship will, if you credit the case I have 
quoted, give these men a similar opportunity 
of amending their lives.” The judge trembled 
on his bench, and made so mild a charge that 
the prisoners got off with comparatively a light 
punishment. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 
BY MILLINOCKET. 
BEAVER-HUNTING. 


eo were once very numerous in 
this state. The ruins of their remarkable 


works may be traced on all of our rivers, and 
most of our meadows are due to the effects of 
the beaver dams which were built long ago. 
Some idea may be formed as to their numbers 


in early times, before the white hunters came 
with their deadly rifles, and still more fatal 
traps, from the fact that the famous John 
Smith bought eleven thousand skins from the 
Indian hunters when he visited Monhegan, 
on this coast, in 1608. Since then, these ani- 
mals have been sought for with all the eager- 
ness of avarice; and to-day a few individ- 
uals only can be found in the wildest recesses 
of our forests. Some families are known to 
exist in the little secluded glens among the 
rocky gorges of Mount Katahdin, and in the 
unfrequented fens of the upper waters of the St. 
John. But the day seems not far distant when 
the species will be as utterly extinct in our for- 
ests as they are to-day in Great Britain. 

The geographical range of this animal is very 
great, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic regions. Some families may be found, 
to-day, on the Coosa and Chattahoochie Rivers, 
in Alabama and Georgia. Three years agoa 
family of beavers’ built their lodge not three 
miles distant from the Atlanta and Montgom- 
ery Railroad. Among the everglades of Florida 
they are probably quite numerous. 

The number of skins of the beaver sent from 
this country to different parts of the world is 
almost incredible; it probably amounts to many 
millions. The exact statistics are unknown; 
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but we know that: the Hudson Bay Company 
have exported one hundred thousand in a sin- 
gle season, and that, about ten years ago, 
during a period of two years, they shipped to 
Europe more than half a million. 

The beaver belongs to the fifth order in the 
animal kingdom, as established by Cuvier, or 
the order of the Rodentia, like the marmot, the 
rat and the squirrel. They are generally of a 
dark-brown color — rarely black, and still more 
rarely white. (There is an albino beaver pre- 
served in the collection at Philadelphia.) They 
are usually about three and a half feet in 
length, from the nose to the tip of the tail, and 
weigh from thirty to sixty pounds. Their tails 
are broad and flat, and serve as trowels when 
the beaver builds his dam and lodge. Their 
jaws are strong, and the muscles of their jaws 
very powerful. Their front teeth are stout and 
sharp, and they can bite out of a tree a chip 
three inches long, and even larger. In looking 
at these chips (some of which are before me), 
Ican hardly believe that they were bitten out 
by an animal, so sharp and smooth are the in- 
cisions. The hunters say that three beavers 
will cut down in a single night a tree of a foot 
diameter. On the upper Missouri River they 
have been known to cut down cotton-wood 
trees nearly three feet in thickness. 

The beaver builds his lodge on the meadows, 
which he overflows by building a dam across 
the stream below. In building these damis it is 
evident that the beavers work by an instinctive 
rule, aad with one accord. It is not proved that 
the families of beavers act as a community, but 
rather as individuals. 

The lovers of the marvellous have exalted 
the operations of the beaver beyond measure; 
yet there is enough proved to excite our admi- 
ration. There are other animals far superior 
in intelligence and sagacity, and the evidences 
of his architectural skill are perhaps no more 
remarkable than those of the bee or the ant. 

When the place is selected for the erection 
of a dam, the trees are cut down on the banks 
above, and then bitten up into sticks about two 
or three feet long. These are then dragged or 
floated down to the place designated, and piled 
up crosswise, and interlaced in a line across the 
stream. 

Some of the beavers bring stones and mud 
in their fore paws; others transport the sticks. 
The dam is built broad at the base, with mud, 
sticks, and stones, decreasing in width to a 
mere edge at the top. Sometimes these dams 
are several hundred feet long, and four or five 
feet high. Sometimes they are constructed 
almost entirely of mud. These little embank- 
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ments may be traced even now in our meadows. 
The dams built of sticks alone soon go to ruin 
when deserted; but the solid dams remain for 
a long period of time. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








STRATEGY, OR HOW TO MANAGE GIRLS. 
BY M. R. L. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. FunGE. 
Niece. 


JENNIE, his 
Kate Brown. 


Fennie. Dear me, it does seem too bad! I 
am so afraid uncle won’t let me go to the sea- 
shore. What shall I do if he refuses point 
blank? The stingy old fellow! I know he 
has money enough; and my dearest friend, 
Kate Brown, is going with her mother, and 
has invited me to go with them. They prom- 
ise to look out for me, and I am sure it is a 
splendid chance. I don’t see how uncle can 
possibly object. 

[Enter Kate.] 
O, Kate, you are just the one I wished to see. 
I'm in terrible trouble. What shall I do? I 
don’t believe uncle will let me go with you. 
He says I am too young; and this morning 
he read me a long lecture on prudence and 
economy, and the vanities of fashionable life. 
I wonder what e knows of such things! 
“Prudent and saving!” Indeed, I hate the 
very words. What is money good for, if not 
to spend? , 

Kate. Solsay. O, Jennie, you must go 
with us. Only think what magnificent times 
we shall have there! Such charming moon- 
light walks and drives! For you know papa 
is to take our horses with us. And then we 
can bathe and row, and. do ever so many fine 
things! And we shall meet so many nice 
people there. O, you must go! 

Fennie. (Crying.) I want to go, I assure 
you. But what can I do? Uncle says it is 
better for me to spend the summer at that out- 
landish place away up in. Vermont, with his 
great aunt, or fortieth cousin, or some other 
beloved relative. And I am determined I 
won’t go there. What an absurd idea! 

Kate. I don’t blame you one bit. But, Jen- 
ny, don’t worry any longer. The fact is, my 
dear, you must go to the sea-shore. Your 
health, as well as peace of mind, demands it. 
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That is settled. The next point is, How shall 
we persuade your fudgy old guardian to agree 
with us? ‘ ‘ 

Fennie. I am sure I don’t know. I don’t 
believe he ever will consent, from what he 
said this. morning. 

Kate. Well, cheer up. Don’t put on such a 
wo-begone look. If coaxing and argument 
won't influence him, we must try some other 
method. In other words, we must use a little 
strategy! 

Fennie. Strategy! Whatever can you mean? 

Kate. Don’t pretend you don’t know what 
strategy is — you, Madame Le Fay’s favor- 
ite pupil! Now let me see. (Thinks @ mo- 
ment.) O,I have it! I have itexactly! O, 
it is a splendid plan. I know it will work cap- 
itally. You, dear old Jennie, we are certainly 
going to the sea-shore together! (Catches her 
and dances her about the room.) 

Fennie. What is it? I do believe you are 
crazy, Kate. Why don’t you tell me what you 
mean? Come and sit down. 

Kate. O, it is perfectly magnificent! I know 
it will work like acharm. He will be sure to 
consent. I have hit upon the very thing. But 
come; we must hurry. There is no time to 
spare, for your uncle Fudge will soon be home 
to supper. Take these and write what I tell 
you. (Gives her pencil and paper from the 
table.) 

Fennie. But what do you mean? Why don't 
you explain your plan? 

Kate. No time for explanations now. It is 
almost five o’clock. You know how bad your 
uncle hates Harry Fitzgerald! 

Fennie. So do I; the conceited little mon- 
key! Well, I will do as yousay. (KATE dic- 
tates in a low tone, and JENNIE writes, with 
sundry little exclamations and bursts of lqugh- 
ter.) . 

Kate. Now we must direct this note and 
leave it upon the floor, as though you had 
dropped it; and when old Fudge comes in he 
will find it; and when he sees to whom it is 
addressed, of course he will feel it his duty to 
read it; and the result will be, of course, that 
you cannot go to Vermont; and staying at 
home is out of the question while the house is 
being repaired; and his only alternative will 
be to send you to the sea-shore with the frivo- 
lous Browns — But hark! I hear him com- 
ing. Let us go into the next room. (They go 
out.) 

[Znter Mr. FupcGe.] 

Mr. Fudge. What a world of trial this is! 
’Pon my word, it is positively discouraging! 
Wonder ,if she thinks I am made of money. 
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There is really no end to her wants. Always 
wanting money for something or other: new 
bonnets, laces, gloves, or some other tomfool- 
ery, all of the time! And just now the jade 
really thinks she will wheedle me into the 
notion of giving her money to go to the sea- 
shore. Humph! Why, it would cost a- for- 
tune! No, indeed! She will do no such 
thing! For once I am decided. Up to my 
aunt’s she shall go. I suppose the little miss 
will be disappointed; but I do not care. She 
must understand that greenbacks do not grow 
upon every bush. But what is this? (Picks 
up the note.) Ah! Harry Fitzgerald! By 
Jove! Jennie’s handwriting too! I will very 
soon put a stop to this nonsense! (Ofens and 
reads.) 

* Dear Harry: I am so glad to hear that 
you are going to Vermont, for uncle says I 
may go there too. Won't we have splendid 
times there! rowing, fishing, and hunting for 
wild grapes! O, it will be perfectly delicious! 
ut for the world don’t let my dear qld uncle 
know you are going; for just as et as he 
finds it out, he won’t let me go; you know 
he don’t like you; and I know, though he is 
the best uncle in the world, when he has once 
set his mind on anything, it is almost impos- 
sible to change it. I shall pretend, just to 
blind his eyes, that I would rather go to the 
sea-shore with the Browns. Adieu. 

Your friend, JENNIE.” 


O, the sly minx! Harry Fitzgerald forsooth! 
The impudent puppy! The brainless fop! I 
detest the whole tribe; not a sensible man 
among them. They are all so vain and con- 
ceited. Now how in the world did my Jennie 
ever get acquainted with him? I thought I 
watched her closely. But for once I have got 
the better of her. Splendid times indeed! 
Not a step shall she go there — not a single 
step. ‘I will thwart her schemes this time! 
(Tears the note and throws it out of the win- 
dow.) I am inclined to think ‘‘ Dear Harry” 
won’t get that note. Pretty shrewd operation, 
that! (Rubbing his hands and chuckling.) It 
takes a smart man to manage these scheming 
girls. JZ understand their manceuvres. They 
can't get ahead of me. I'll see whether Miss 
Jennie will have a chance to flirt with that 
miserable coxcomb! I declare, I'll send her 
to the sea-shore with Mrs. Brown, and I'll 
keep my eye on her movements after this, I'll 
* attend — 


[Enter girls, who have been listening outside.] 


fate. (Merrily.) How do you do, Mr. 
Fudge? 
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Mr. Fudge. (Gruffy.) Ha! 
trouble? 

Fennie. (Looking about as if searching for 
something.) Uncle, I thought I had a French 
exercise in my book. (Very demurely.) Did 
you see it around here anywhere? 

Mr. Fudge. (Sarcasticaély.) O, yes; I saw 
it. I found your French exercise, and I cor- 
rected it for you too. You needn’t look for 
it any longer. I attended to it (with great 
dignity); and I desire you to understand, 
miss, that I want zo more such Frenchy ex- 
ercises practised here. I wish you to remem- 
ber, young lady, that you are under my con- 
trol, and therefore your whims cannot all be 
gratified. I’m about to make arrangements 
with Mrs. Brown to take charge of you through 
the summer, and after that I — 

Fennie. (With evident distress.) But, uncle, 
you said I might go up to aunt Ellen’s, and— 

Mr. Fudge. Sol did; soI did: but I have 
changed my mind. A man can change his 
mind —can’t he? Ha! 

Fennie. O, dear! But, uncle, I — 

Mr. Fudge. Not a word, miss; not a word. 
You will do as I say. (Takes up his hat.) } 
shall go this minute and talk with Mrs. Brown. 
You won’t find any Harry there, I guess. Ha, 
ha, ha! [ Exit. 

Kate. O, Jennie! You dear old creature! 
Didn't I tell you he would consent? (Lxult- 
ingly.) Wasn't it well done? 

Fennie. O, splendidly! But, Kate, you know 
I hate the sight of that Harry Fitzgerald, and 
I never spoke to him in the world. 

Kate. Of course you never did, and, what's 
more, don’t intend to, I hope. But wasn’t 
that a pretty shrewd operation? ( Walks about 
the room, mimicking Mr. FupGe.) In fact, it 
takes a smart man to manage these scheming 
girls. O, yes! an old bachelor understands 
their capers — don’t he, Jennie? They can't 
get ahead of him — can they? 

Fennie. (Laughing.) O, Kate Brown, you 
are the funniest girl! I never saw your equal 
yet. I should never have thought of that plan, 
had it not been for you. 

Kate. Of course you wouldn’t. But come; 
you promised to show me your new cluny col- 
lar. (They go out, both singing) 


What is the 


** How beautiful is the sea 
When the sun is shining bright! 
And every wave that bounds 
Is sparkling in the light!” ~ 


—— Europe has fifty thousand miles of 
railroad. 
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Rule It. The Ball. 

The ball shall be India rubber sponge, not 
less than eight and not more than nine inches 
in circumference. In matches it shall be fur- 
nished by the challenged party. 

Most of the balls used in Canada are either 
India rubber, with a wood core, or with a 
small hollow in the centre. 

Rule III. The Goals. 

The goals may be placed at any distance from 
each other, and in any position agreeable to 
the captains of both sides. . The top of the flag 
poles shall be six feet above the ground, in- 
cluding any top ornament, and six feet apart; 
and in a match may be furnished by either 
party. 

In order that the explanations of this rule 
may be thoroughly understood, we insert a 
plan of a ground, with goals, &c., in their 
respective positions, which will also serve for 
reference in the succeeding rules. 


Plate II. 


ih 


oO 


° 
rr 
The goals are represented, in the above dia- 
gram, by the two flags at each end. A fifth 
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pole is planted in the centre of the ground, at 
which point the game is begun. 

Although the rule permits of the goals being 
placed at any distance from each other, it is 
best not to make the distance too long between 
the two. Two hundred and fifty yards is all 
sufficient, while one hundred and fifty is about 
the minimum. In breadth the ground should 
be not less than sixty, nor more than one hun- 
dred yards wide. Of course smaller grounds . 
can be used, although it is best to have ample 
room. The ground itself may or may not be 
level; this does not interfere at all with the 
playing of the game. 

The distribution of the players is a matter 
which time and place have something to do 
with. In the foregoing diagram the marks 
O and X, representing players of the respec- 
tive sides, is a plan quite as good as any. 
The player who defends the goal of his side 
is called the goal-keefer ; a few yards in front 
they place fornt, and farther on cover-potnt ; 
close to the middle flag is the centre, or facing- 
man, belonging to each side; and the man 
stationed at the enemy’s goal, a little to one 
side, is called home; the other players, dis- 
posed pretty much at the discretion of the 
captain, are called fielders. A player is gen- 
erally put in advance of the centre flag, close 
to the enemy’s cover-point. Each side has a 
man standing behind each facing-man, or be- 
hind its own facing-man only, to take the ball 
from him if he succeeds in getting it away 


from his opponent. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Out AND Home. — This highly exciting out- 
door game is best played where there are 
numerous convenient places for hiding. The 
sides are chosen, and the “out” party goes 
forth to hide, while the other, the ‘“‘ home” 
party, remains at the base. As 
have concealed themselves, the: 
warning, whereupon the homes 
find them. If an out’s retreat is d 
should quickly leave it, because, a 
is found, he cannot be made a prisoner until 
he is caught. Whenever a home touches an 
opponent (to touch is to catch, remember), he 
should bring him to the base, and, having left 
him there, hie away to chase another. Should 
three outs succeed in reaching the base before 
that number of prisoners have been brought 
there, they shall cry, ‘‘ All home;” after which 
the game is commenced anew, the outs again 
going to hide; but should it be otherwise, the 
homes become outs, and their opponents re- 
main at the base. RICHDORE. 
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1076. (Eye) t (eye) (stool) (eight) (two 
wet) t (he) (sword) w (hen) (t he) (trumpet) 
(sow) nds (toad R) a wet — It is too late 
to whet the sword when the trumpet sounds 
to draw it. 1077. Oil well. 1078. Frigate. 
1079. Dover Cliff. 1080. Good reading. 1081. 
Scent, cent, ten. 1082. O-Berlin. 1083. J-Ava. 
1084. Miraflores. 1085. Hartz Mountains. 
1086. Hand. 


REBus. 


1087. 


y\ 


@ EG 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


1088. Syncopate an article of food, and leave 
a useful article. 1089. Syncopate a piece of 
furniture, leave a part of the earth. 
Hunky Dory. 


ROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


1090. first is in fact, but not in deed; 

My second is in meat, but not in feed; 

My third is in mouse, but not in rat; 

My fourth is in puss, but not in cat; 

My fifth is in threes, but not in twos; 

My whole you'll find to be a muse. 
TATNAI. 


tog!. MusicaL PuzzLe. 








PROVERBIAL ANAGRAMS. 

1092. Now glow, pike deers. 1093. A ton 
of neat elks, or no elks. 1094. ‘Tea has high 
trees, Lirc. 1095. Bob seeks font and sorrow. 
1096. Ten dead men’s sides slitso. A. O. 

TEMPEST. 
CHARADE. 

1097. Fleet of foot and shy 

Is my first in the wooded glen ; 
My second in the church tower high 

Is placed by reverent men. 
My whole is a modest little flower 
That brightly blooms in sun and shower. 


Bossy. 
1098. GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


ENIGMA. 


1099. It is composed of 8 letters. The 1, 2, 
3, 7 is a man’s name. The 5, 6, 4, 8 is an 
island. The whole is a city. SAGITTAW. 


BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with words pronounced the 
same, but spelled differently : — 

1100. They —— me keep out of —— com- 
pany. r1ror. He —— astone —— the window. 
1102. We remained —— the ——. 1103. The 
— did not return that ——. 

GrorGe GIMNEY. 
PuzZLE. 

1104. What three. celebrated outlaws were 
there whose occupation was expressed by the 
first three letters of their names? 

Empire STATE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF BOOKS. 


1106. U, U! don’t rum lie far? 1107. Pretty 
Luli D. 1108. I, I! navy raft. 110g. Tama 
car. rt10. Ask blue hoe. 1111. I am day. 
1112. Rake, mob! rake! 1113. Send Nep in. 
1114. Odor won. JostAH TRINKLE. 
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OMPOSING-STICK, Eliot Square, Rox- 

bury, Mass., claims to be one ‘‘of the 
Boys” because he has taken the Magazine 
from the beginning. He is much interested 
in the ‘tart preservative,” and wishes to cor- 
respond with all boys who are job printers 
or editors. — Mabel Richards improves, but 
doesn’t quite come up to the standard. Was 
the charade original? — Mouser Hickup sends 
a “ puzzel,” which he charges us to publish. 
It proves to be something about “a little 
dark-e.” Mouser should look sharper. into his 
spelling-book. 

We replied to one, at least, of Cedric’s letters. 
Enigmas crowded out — see first paragraph. 
— Harry Percy has a great project on foot, 
which he will communicate to Quiz only; 
when it is matured it is to be divulged to the 
editor. He is a Gothamite, and gives Green 
Heron a cut, of course. He says, ** He should 
be called Green Horn, Esq. In my opinion 
he was never outside the Hub before in his 
life.” He is interested in badges. Address 
H. P. S., New York Post-office.— E. H. R., 
Stony Creek, Ct., we recently published an 
edict, declining to mention special correspond- 
ents... Perhaps you will find Logan’s address 
in a back number. 

Quiz, Westboro’, Mass., can accommodate a 
few more correspondents, and would like to 
hear from those who publish papers. He 
writes an excellent letter. — Ithaca’s puzzle is 
good, but declined for reasons we have before 
stated.— We did not intend to maltreat so 
good a friend as Nick L. Penny, and regret 
that we said anything that could offend. — 
Wide Awake, we forgive you the cacoethes 
scribend:. The treble acrostic was imperfect. 
— Empire State,. first rate. — Some of Tem- 
pest’s transpositions of deities shall appear. — 
Um Brella, try again, some time, when we are 
not so crowded. 

Alert says he is not old enough to vote, but 
he considers it his duty to see that his father 
votes all right. Smart boy that.—R.C. L., 
Jr. sends a full list of answers for two.weeks. 
Who can beat that? — Willie Willow, we do 
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not mind repeating an old joke now and then, 
unless it is too stale. Everybody ought to have 
the benefit of the good things, you know.” A 
writer recently has undertaken to show that 
there are no jokes but have been cracked over 
and over again, from time immemorial. We 
do not encourage second-hand wit, however. 
Thanks for your pleasant letter. 

Adelphi, we think that you are prejudiced in 
your views of the matter, since we happen to 
know, from articles now in the drawer, as well 
as those published, that no writer could be 
more impartial in choosing his subjects, or 
treat them in a more impartial manner. He 
writes for unbiassed readers, who take an egual 
interest in the history of all prominent men. — 
Emily’s riddle is very ancient. — Charlie Percy, 
Jr., Box 883, Jacksonville, Morgan Co., Illinois, 
thinks of starting a paper, and wishes to com- 
municate with boys who are ambitious to be- 
come authors. He is quite right about not 
lending his books, though there may be ex- 
treme cases, to be sure, where he could sus- 
pend the rules. 

Empire State makes his appearance this week 
as a wag of the first magnitude, in the follow- 
ing ‘heroic (he wrote it) poem: ” 


‘What's in a name?” 
“He that robs me of my good name,” &c. 
[See Shakespeare. 
* T am rich 
In lands and sich; 
I am wealthy, like the great; 
For if my name 
Is all I claim, 
Own I not a fine FE State?” 


A Subscriber is informed that we can ill 
afford the space that is already devoted to base 
ball. — Monsieur, July 30. 


ACCEPTED. 


Rebuses—George Gimney, Hoky Poky; cha- 
rade — Essex; riddle — Lorain Lincoln. 


DECLINED. 

Waterman, H. O. W., Gimlet, R. E. Bus, 
Hugh Howard, Tommy Toots, Licorice John, 
Mountain Boy, Undersigned, Dictator, Mon- 
sieur, Ike Ant, Humorist, Sylvan Grove, Will, 
R. C. L., Jr., Krow Mow. 


Wish CorRESPONDENTS. 
Waterman, 1912 Washington Street, Boston 
Highlands, Mass; Spartacus, 1714 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert Penfold, Box 81, 
Easton, Pa. ; George Neuberth, Jr. (on stamps), 
40 Tempest Street, Hartford, Ct.; Krow Mow, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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FASHION. 


HANGE of fashion is not, as we are apt 

to suppose, one of the inconveniences of 
civilization, from which the barbarous and the 
half civilized are free. Several of the nations 
of Central Africa afford an illustration of this 
truth. 

The city of Kouka, the capital of Bornou, is 
a centre of commerce for the caravans of the 
Sahara. The numerous population grouped 
around Lake Tchad hold frequent communica- 
tion with the states on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean; and, though separated from those 
states by five hundred leagues of desert, they 
exchange their slaves and the productions of 
their soil for articles of European manufacture. 
About mid-distance between Bornou and Trip- 
oli lies the oasis of Ghat. Here, every year, 
from the month of September to the end of 
October, is held a fair, which is attended by 
merchants from all parts of Africa. At this fair 
there are sometimes thirty thousand camels, 
loaded with merchandise from Egypt, Tripoli, 
Morocco, Timbuctoo, and from the countries 
about Lake Tchad. 

The centre of the African continent is very 
productive; but heavy merchandise, such as 
grains, wool, and cotton, cost too much to 
transport, on the backs of camels, over these 
long distances. Therefore indigo, gold dust, 
ostrich feathers, ivory, gums, and a thousand 
other costly articles, make up the African ex- 
ports. For these, cotton cloths, glass trinkets, 
small looking-glasses, and other objects of 
dress or ornament, are given in exchange. 

But the inhabitants of Soudan, who buy 
largely of these light wares, are not content 
to take whatever is offered. Everything must 
change from year to year. Even the glass 
beads must vary in form and color; and the 
traders from the centre of the continent an- 
nually furnish the northern merchants, whom 
they meet at Ghat, with the patterns which are 
to be the most fashionable the ensuing year. 


— Tue Grand Duke Alexis Alexandrovich, 
who is now about eighteen years old, and an 
officer in the Russian army, proposes a visit to 
this country. 





THE SOHOOLS OF ATHENS. 


HE young Spartan students, who learned 

the highest style of oratory the world ever 
saw, and whose fame for philosophy and math- 
ematics has come down to our time, were no 
pale and slender youths, who wore spectacles 
for their short-sightedness, and cultivated a 
green and yellow complexion by burning the 
midnight oil and secretly chewing tobacco. By 
no means. Physical culture held equal rank 
with philosophy in those days. The gymna- 
sia, or palestre, were honored as the lecture- 
room. Dyspepsia, and puny, undeveloped 
muscle, were a disgrace to their possessor, if, 
indeed, such things were known. 

In the Spartan schools were teachers of fen- 
cing, shooting, and riding, as well as teachers 
of rhetoric and mathematics. Plato himself, 
in his book of laws, suggests that ‘prizes 
should be offered for all exercises that con- 
duce to the improvement of military virtue — 
such as those which render the body more ac- 
tive and fitter for the race; more hard, robust, 
and supple; more capable of supporting great 
fatigue and effecting great enterprises.” Even 
the great Xenophon did not disdain to write 
an elaborate treatise upon the art of hunting, 
extolling the advantages derived from the brave 
endurance of cold, hunger, and fatigue. 

Among the lost graces inculcated in these 
Spartan schools was reverence for age. Per- 
haps the day has gone by when we may hope 
to see this beautiful custom revived; but we 
expect to live to rejoice in a race of young men 
who take pride in their strong muscular de- 
velopment, and who shun, as deadly poison, 
whatever could possibly tend to enervate. We 
look to see the honest calling of the farmer 
become the genteel employment of the land. 
Base ball, boating, cricket, and other athletic 
sports, are some of the signs of this good time 
coming, when the modern Athens will vie in 
physical culture with the fine athletes and phi- 
losophers that came from the schools of Ath- 
ens the old. 


— M. Sxarcuorr, of Russia, now consul- 
general at Pekin, during a residence of fifteen 
years among the Celestials, collected the most 
valuable Chinese library in existence. He re- 
cently offered to sell it to the Imperial Library 
for nine thousand roubles, but sufficient funds 
could not be raised. It contains eleven thou- 
sand six hundred and seven books on-various 
subjects, besides engravings and manuscripts, 
Some of the works are very rare, and cannot 
be found in any Chinese libraries. 





